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ON THE GENERAL DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 


We shall now state a few facts in illustration of the remarks which 
we have made on this subject. We have not the materials for a com- 
plete account of the state of education, and the progress of knowl- 
edge, in all the countries to which we shull allude, nor shall we 
attempt any thing of that kind; but intend only to offera few state- 
ments, for the purpose of showing how much public attention has 
been awakened on this subject. 

Mr Brougham, while in the house of commons, did more than any 
one else, to awaken the attention of the English public to the subject 
of education. In 1816, he made a motion in the house of commons, 
for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the state of educa- 
tion among the lower classes of the metropolis. The committee, of 
which he was chairman, consisted of 40 members. An elaborate re- 
port was presented. In 1818, the committee was revived, and clothed 
with larger powers. A great number of persons were examined on 
the subject of education, and on the application of charity funds, 
The following was among the many enormous abuses, that were dis- 
covered. The master and usher of a certain free school, enjoyed u 
clear income of £4,000, or $17,760 a year, besides houses for both, 
andtwocloses or fields, for the master. The school-room was gone 
to ruin, and converted into a carpenter’s shop. There was one schol- 
ar, who was taughtin a private room. The master was absent, at- 
tending to his other business, and the usher was deaf. This is one of 
the many dreadful abuses, which have provoked the people of that 
country, beyond further endurance, and brought them to the verge of 
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rebellion. A fund of nearly $20,000 per annum, raised either di- 
rectly or indirect!y from the labor of the working classes, and which, 
in this country, would have afforded gratuitous education to 200 
pupils, was converted into a sinecure for two individuals — both of 
whom were, most probably, utterly worthless. 

In 1819, Mr Brougham introduced a bill, recommending a parlia- 
mentary commission of inquiry, into the condition of charitable en- 
dowments. This measure met with a fierce opposition; but in the 
following year, the commission was appointed, with ample powers. 
The report contains a full account of the English charitable endow- 
ments for education. 

In 1820, Mr Brougham brought into parliament his celebrated bill 
for the general education of the poor; providing for the instruction of 
all the children of all the people, in common schools, This bill be- 
came an object of virulent assault. The aristocracy, the pensioners, 
the bishops—all those who were holding power by hereditary claim, to 
which they had no right, or were enjoying vast incomes without ren- 
dering the slightest service to the public — were justly alarmed, be- 
cause the ignorance of the people was the sole foundation upon which 
their usurpations rested; and they were well satisfied that the general 
diffusion of knowledge, would result in the establishment of equal 
rights. The bill was suspended, and Mr Brougham’s efforts in parlia- 
ment arrested. , 

Some years ago, Mr Brougham published a pamphlet on Popula 
Education, which has gone through more than twenty editions; a work 
exhibiting very comprehensive views, on the whole subject of educa- 
tion. Soon after, at his suggestion, the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge’ was formed; the object of which was, to place use- 
ful knowledge within the reach of the whole community, by publish- 
ing small, cheap tracts, on scientific subjects, and selling them at the 
actual cost. Mr Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, and a large num- 
ber of the most distinguished literary men in Great Britain, were 
members .of this society, and authors of its publications. They im- 
mediately commenced the publication of the‘ Library of Useful Knowl- 
edge,’ of which more than one hundred numbers have now been pub- 
ished, each number being a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, comprising 
a treatise on some separate branch of science, or portion of history. 
They are sold in London for six-pence a piece; in the United States, 
for fourteen or fifteen cents. Five hundred copies are circulated in 
Glasgow, principally among the mechanics. They have aiso com- 
menced a series of a ‘ Library of Entertaining Knowledge;? a series of 
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valuable Maps; a series devoted to Agriculture; an annual Almanac, 
containing a vast deal of statistical information; and a Quarterly 
Journal of Education. Each of these series has an annual sale of 
nearly 20,000 copies; making a total, exclusive of maps and the 
Journal, of a million of little books, of a highly useful character, and 
of great accuracy, put in circulation in a single year, by a single 
society. ‘This is one of the great engines of Reform, and its history 
will go far towards accounting for the wonderful change of public 
sentimentin Great Britain, within a year or two past. The English 
peasantry, the laborers, and the lower class in general, have been, un- 
til now, mere helots, degraded by servility and want, and debased by 
ignorance; and never has true benevolence been more signally dis- 
played, or pursued its object with a wiseror nobler aim, than in this 
effort to emancipate the souls of men from the blackness of intellec- 
tual darkness. Should the revolution in Great Britain be carried for- 
ward to a triumphant conclusion, in the same rational spirit of mod- 
eration which has characterized it thus far, a comparison between 
that and.the first French revolution, will afford a subject of curious 
speculation, and will prove the beneficial tendency of christian prin- 
ciples and sound literature, in the promotion of national happiness. 
Several other associations in that country, are doing much for the 
diffusion of knowledge. ‘The ‘ National Education Society’ has ex- 
pended, since 1811, about £100,000, and has been the means of es- 
tablishing 2,609 schools. The ‘ British and Foreign School Society’ 
have, at their model or central school, 8,780 scholars. Notwithstand- 
ing these noble exertions on the part of enlightened individuals, the 
British government, gigantic in her means, and in her schemes of na- 
tional aggrandizement, sagacious and energetic in her external policy, 
has done nothing, asa government, for the great cause of education ; and 
is, in this respect, far behind several other nations. The great majority 
of the children of the laboring classes, are in profound ignorance. The 
farmers, the wealthy mechanics, and the tradesmen, constituting the 
middling class in that country, educate their children in private schools, 
or in their own families. The nobility and gentry, employ private tutors 
and governesses, in their own houses. There is, therefore, even in 
England, no general system of popular instruction — no great com- 
mon fountain at which all may imbibe thé pure elementary principles 
of knowledge. The streams of learning and art, as well as of wealth, 
overflow for the higher orders, while the great mass of the people 
famish for mental, as for bodily sustenance. The former enjoy that 
upon which they place little value, while the latter are denied the 
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blessing which, in their hands, would be productive of individual 
comfort and national advantage. The minds of the poor, like the 
parched herbs of the desert, droop in immature Being for want of nour- 
ishment, while those of the rich, like the plants of the hot-house, are 
reared to an effeminate and Useless luxuriance. Between these ex- 
tremes, is that respectable class to whom England owes her greatness, 
and whose children, under the guidance of christian principle, paren- 
tal sagacity, and native vigor of mind, rise to usefulness and honor. 
These present a striking and noble example of what all might be, if 
all were educated alike; and if, under a wise administration of the 
government, education, properly appreciated as the great sinew of 
national power, should be brought home to the door of every man. 

The accounts of the state of education in Ireland, are quite inter- 
esting — some of them are even affecting. In no country is the thirst 
for knowledge greater; in none are the people plunged in grosser ig- 
norance. Such, in some instances, has been the eagerness to obtain 
education, that children have been known to acquire the first elements 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, without a book, a pen, or a slate! 
The place of meeting was the grave yard; the long flat stones, with 
their inscriptions, were used instead of bouks; while a bit of chalk 
served for all the rest of the usual apparatus of a school! There 
have been instances in that country, where persons who were obliged 
to work by day, and were too poor to furnish themselves with candles, 
have endeavored to learn by moon.. ght. There is one individual in Ire- 
land, who has been in the habit of teaching his countrymen to read 
Trish, on one condition, namely, that the person so instructed, should, 
in return, as payment, engage to teach twelve others. 

In the highlands of Scotland, and in the Hebrides, the schools 
have been resorted to, not only by children, but even by old men and 
women, bending under the weight of years. Never before, since 
education began to be promoted, was it found necessary to supply assis- 
tance to the eyes of scholars; yet,such was the eagerness of certain 
aged pupils in the highlands, that within the last two years, the ‘ Gae- 
lic School Society,’ have found it necessary to order no Jess than 120 
pairs of spectacles! When we read such facts, we ought not only to 
be thankful! for the opportunities that we enjoy, but to be stimulated 
to a more active improvement of our time and means. Elevated as 
our country now is, in intelligence, in freedom, in all that places man 
above the rest of the animal creation, our footsteps are diligently pur- 
sued by other nations; and the moment we pause in the march of in- 
tellect —the moment we cease to improve—the moment we suffer 
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the seductions of ambition, the cavils of party, or the cares of busi- 
ness, to lead off our attention from the more important concerns of the 
intellect and the soul—we shail be overtaken, and passed, and lose for- 
ever our boasted superiority. 

In France, we learn that efforts are in progress, for the introduction 
of a general system ef education. The public mind is fully awake to 
the importance of the subject. But the distracted state of that kingdom 
is adverse to the growth of the useful arts, and the moral virtues. 
The king of the French, like all other kings, is above his business, 
and thinks more of kingly power and court etiquette, than the wel- 
fare of the people; while the queen spends her thousands and tens of 
thousands, annually, on fiddlers and mantau-makers, in silks and 
liqueurs, in concerts and play-tickets. Still the people are awake, 
and the schoolmaster is abroad, even in France, Of 283,822 males 
who were enrolled in 1827, 157,510 could neither read nor write, and 
13,791 could read, but could not write; leaving about 100,000, or 
only one-third, who could both read and write. Between 1827 and 
1829, the efforts in favor of education were such, that the number of 
scholars in that country was doubled. Forty years ago, there were 
only six millions who were able to read; now there are sixteen mil- 
lions. ‘The number of children who receive primary instruction, is 
as one to twenty-four of the whole population. 

In many parts of the continent of Europe, the cause of education 
is advancing with great rapidity. In Belgium, Denmark, Prussia, 
Saxony, Sweden, Norway, and Russia, the governments have takea 
measures to introduce and support systems of public schools. In 
Denmark, 2,000 schools have been established within four years. By 
a singular departure from its general policy, even the government of 
Naples has established twenty schools in the island of Sicily, and 
proposes to form one in every parish. In Tuscany, there are thirty 
Lancasterian schools, and the people, generally, can read and write. 
The effect of this is, that while in other parts of Italy assassinations 
are common, there have been but two murders committed in Florence 
in twenty-five years. Perhaps these two were necessary, to vindi- 
cate their claim to the protection of the Pope, and the favor of the 
Inquisition. 

We shall now turn our attention to a few facts relative to those 
parts of the world, which have heretofore been buried in heathenism 
and profound ignorance. 

In the Island of Japan, it is said, schools and coiieges are numer- 
ous, and education conducted without having recourse to corporal 
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punishment. Captain Golownin of the Russian navy, who spent 
about two years, from 1818 to 1820, in this remarkable country, and 
whose narrative contains the latest account we have of it, considers the 
Japanese one of the most enlightened nations in the world. Though 
they cannot pretend to rival the Europeans in the abstruse sciences, 
they far excel them in the general circulation of knowledge — the 
very thing that we are trying to recommend. There is no man, how- 
ever humble his station, who cannot read and write. They are ex- 
ceedingly fond of reading; even the soldiers on guard, read almost 
incessantly —rather a queer place to read, we should think. 
When Golownin was passing through the country, the common people 
manifested an eager curiosity, and wrote down his answers to their 
inquiries, Perhaps no people are better acquainted with the history 
of their own country. They understand geometry, and can survey 
with tolerable accuracy. They have a system of astronomy, and 
construct maps. This account is curious enough, but we suppose 
that it istrue. Russian travellers are pretty good authority. 

In Egypt, a medical school has been established by Ali Pacha, 
which is frequented by about 100 students. He has also established 
a printing press at Cairo, at which a number of treatises on geometry, 
astronomy, surgery, grammar, military tactics, and the history and 
statistics of the country, have been published. A number of young 
Egyptians, educated at Paris, are now employed in translating books 
into their own language. This is well. When the ferocious Pacha 
shall have found out that his subjects have brains in their heads, he 
may become less prodigal in cutting them off. 

A Hindoo college was founded by the East India Company, at Cal- 
cutta, in 1821. ‘The scholars are divided into ten or fifteen classes. 
The lower classes are taught in a manner similar to that of our com- 
mon schools. Children over seven years of age, are admitted. The 
higher classes are instructed by lectures. The members of the high- 
est class have been in college about nine years, and are now attending 
the higher branches of mathematics, natural and mora! philosophy, 
polite literature, &c They are found not inferior to English students. 
The whole number of scholars in the Hindoo college at present, is 
600. There is also a Mahometan college at Calcutia. 

A weekly newspaper, published in the Bengalee language, has 
been established at Bombay, and is edited by a learned Hindoo, In 
the first and second numbers were articles on the liberty of the na- 
tive press, and or the trial by jury, which had been purchased with 
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so much avidity, that both were out of print. It is called the ‘ Moon 
of Intelligence’ — we hope thatit will be a full moon. 

A newspaper has been established at Swan river, in New Holland 
— quitea rara avis. If ever there was a black swan, it must be at 
Swan river, and is coming to us in the shape of an Australian journal. 

A weekly newspaper has been recently issued at Constantinople. 
This isa very interesting event. The first eight or ten numbers have 
reached this country. ‘The paper is printed on a handsome sheet, in 
the French language, and is entitled, ‘ Le Moniteur Ottoman.’ 

Nor is this all. The Sultan takes considerable interest in the sub- 
ject of education. During the last summer, he visited a few of the 
cities of Turkey in Europe; and on his return to Constantinople, he paid 
great attention tothe schools. ‘The populace crowded to welcome him 
back; and boats awaited him, filled with the children of the Turkish 
schools of Constantinople, under the charge of their ‘teachers. The 
Sultan gave $50,000 to the Turkish schools; $20,000 to the Greek ; 
$7,500 each, to the Armenian and Jewish schools; and $5,000 to the 
Catholic. On the day when the heir-apparent began his course of re- 
ligious instruction, the militia, the troops, and the people assembled, 
and the children of the schools were also drawn out, furnished with 
tents, and presented with a donation in money. All this is certainly 
new in the Sublime Porte. The Graud Turk is the most amiable 
Turk that we have read of. We should like to know if his ladies read 
the ‘annuals.’ We shall expect to hear next, that the Emperor of 
China, full brother to the moon, has been reading the Waverly novels; 
that the Cham of Tartary is a Fellow of the Royal Society; that 
the Ex-Dey of Algiers is an honorary Vice President of the American 
Lyceum; and that his Brittanic Majesty has solved the question, 
which has so long puzzled the brains of the royal house of Bruns- 
wick, namely, how the apple got inside of the dumpling. 

Schools are now numerous at the Cape of Good Hope, in Madagas- 
car, and in the islands, as well as on the continent of India. 

In Greece, so lately buried in ignorance, and plunged in all the hor- 
rors of despotism, rebellion, internal discord, robbery, and misrule, 
the most active exertions are now in operation to establish schools, 
and thousands of children are already reaping the rich benefits of 
education. : ¢ 

in the Sandwich Islands, where, but a few years ago, the natives 
were as wild and untaught as the bands that roam the forest on our 
own frontier, education is now flourishing in an unexampled degree. 
Ina population of 180,000, there are 45,000, or one-fourth of the 
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whole, engaged as pupils in the schools —a larger proportion than in 
any other country. The reformation which has taken place in those 
obscure islands, is a phenomenon in the moral world. The annals of 
the march of intellect contain no parallel case. The whole story is 
romantic and marvellous; yet it is true—solemnly and affectingly 
true. ' 

One of the most interesting and singularly curious events of our 
days, is the invention of the Cherokee alphabet, by a red man, and 
uneducated savage, who lived in a wigwam, wore mocasins, and 
wrapped his shoulders in a blanket. To invent an alphabet, and reduce 
an unwritten to a written language, would be a proud achievement for 
a scholar; and the task, if executed with ability, would achieve for 
its author a fame above that of Johnson or Webster. Yet, an un- 
taught Cherokee, alone and unassisted, ignorant of the arts of read- 
ing and writing, and unacquainted with any language but his own, 
(with, perhaps, a little smattering of broken English,) has performed 
this task so well, that his native dialect is now written with perspicu- 
ity, andeven elegance. A full account of this admirable invention, 
may be found in Mr Knapp’s late work on American literature; and, 
also, in a recent number of the New England Magazine. 

We are indebted for many of the facts which we have used in this 
article, to the ‘ American Annals of Education, a very excellent work 
published in Boston; and which we recommend to the perusal and 
patronage of all those who wish well to this noble cause. It is sound 
in doctrine, and conducted with great accuracy, diligence, and practi- 
cal good sense. 





NOTES ON ILLINOIS. 


THE FRENCH SETTLEMENTS. 


Tue Frencn, who first explored the beautiful shores of the Mis- 
sissippi, and its tributary streams, believed they had found a terres- 
trial paradise. Delighted with this extensive and fertile region, they 
roamed far andgwide over its boundless prairies, and pushed their little 
barks into every navigable stream. Their inoffensive manners, pro- 
cured them everywhere, a favorable reception; their cheerfulness 
and suavity conciliated even the savage warrior, whose suspicious 
nature discovered no cause of alarm in the visits of these gay stran- 
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gers. Divided into smail parties, having each a separate object, they 
pursued their separate designs without concert, and with little colli- 
sion. One sought wealth, and another fame; one came to discover a 
country, another to collect rare and nondescript specimens of natural 
curiosities; one travelled to see man in a state of nature, another 
brought the gospel to the heathen; while the greater number roved 
carelessly among those interesting scenes, indulging their curiosity 
and their love of adventure, and seeking no higher gratification than 
that which the novelty and excitement of the present moment 
afforded. 

The adventurers of no other nation have ever penetrated so far, or 
so fearlessly, into the interior of a newly discovered country. The 
fathers of New England were circumscribed to narrow boundaries, on 
the sterile shores of the Atlantic; the first settlers of Virginia were 
equally unfortunate. The gallant Raleigh barely effected a landing 
for his colony, on the shores of North Carolina; even the indefatiga- 
ble William Penn, several years after the settlement of Pennsylvania, 
speaks of the Delaware as ‘a glorious river;’ but is wholly unac- 
quainted with its extent and character. The unsuccessful attempts of 
British travellers, stimulted by the highest rewards of ambition and 
avarice, to penetrate the continent of Africa, are well known. The 
Spaniards penetrated South America, only by force of arms. We 
read, therefore, with a surprise bordering on incredulity, of the adven- 
turous voyages of the French. Small parties, and even single indi- 
viduals, explored the shores of the St Lawrence, and its mighty chain 
of tributary lakes, inhabited by the most savage of the Indian tribes. 
While the whole American continent was yet a wilderness, and it was 
an unsettled point among christian nations, to whom the honor of its 
conquest should belong, the French priests ascended the Mississippi, 
from its mouth to the Falls of St Anthony, a distance of three thousand 
miles, and explored the Arkansas, the Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, and 
other large tributaries. Not only did they pass with impunity, but 
were received with hospitality, and entertained with marks of dis- 
tinguished respect; the fat hump of the buffalo was dressed for them; 
and troops of beautiful Indian girls stood around them, waving the 
golden plumes of the paroquet over their heads, to keep the uncivil- 
ized musquitos from biting them as they slept. - 

It is difficult, at this day, to determine to whom should be awarded 
the honor of having discovered this country. That the materials for 
an accurate history of its first exploration and settlement, are in ex- 
istence, we are well aware; and there is reason to believe that, in 
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addition to what is already known, there isa vast deal of documen- 
tary evidence remaining unpublished, or inaccessible to the English 
reader. The missionaries, who were always men of some literary 
| acquirement, and often possessed considerable learning, accompanied 
7 the first French explorers. So far as their characters can now be 
f ascertained, they seem to have been amiable and zealous men, earnestly 
bent on spreading the doctrines of the cross. Unlike the Spanish priests, 
who were avaricious and blood-thirsty, and who were always foremost 
in subjugating or destroying the Indians, we find them invariably 
conciliating the natives, and endeavoring to allure them to the arts of q 
peace. The only departure from this policy, on their part, is found in | 
the practice which they doubtless sanctioned, and which was pursued 
by both French and English, of arming the savages in the colonial 
wars. 

The French missionaries, therefore, wrote with less prejudice than 
most of the early adventurers to America; and their accounts of the 
country are the result of accurate personal observation. They had 
fewer insults to resent than others; and their statements are more 
candid, because, in general, they were intended only for the perusal 
of their superiors. ‘True, their writings q@e imbued with exaggera- 
tions. Ardent in their temperament, and deeply tinctured with the su- 
perstition which at that time pervaded Christendom, they hastily 
adopted the marvellous tales of the natives, and have transmitted 
some curious fictions to posterity. But all history is liable to the same 
objections; and the writings of the persons to whom we allude, being 
now the only records of the early settlement of our country, are as 
valuable as they are interesting. Some of them have been published ; 
but, doubtless, there yet remain in the public depositories of France, 
and in the monastic institutions of this country, a mass of reports and 
dJetters, in manuscript, which might shed additional light on this por- 
tion of our national history. For the present, we must content our- 
selves with the few but precious morsels of this ancient lore, which 
i} have been rescued from oblivion. But we hope that the day is not far 
distant, when those who rule our nation, instead of spending month q 
) after month, and million after million, in the discussion of worse than 
useless questions, tending only to the gratification of personal ambi- 
tion, will onl the true honor of the country, by expending a por- 
tion of its treasure in the developement of its history and moral 
resources. Whenever that time shall arrive, we hope to see an effort | 
made for the recovery of these invaluable memorials of a past age. 
Thereis one distinguished individual in the national cabinet, whose 
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pen has been succesfully employed on. these subjects, to whose re- 
searches into Indian and French colonial history, the national litera- 
ture is largely indebted, and from whose influence, should it be 
equal to his zea] and merits, we may expect much. 

We shall not trace the adventurous footsteps of Jacques Cartier, 
the first European explorer of Lower Canada, who ascended the St 
Lawrence to the island of Montreal, in the year 1535, nearly three 
centuries ago. Nor shall we attempt to foliow the heroic Champlain, 
who planted and sustained, on the shores of the St Lawrence, the 
infant colony which was destined to people that extensive region. 
But a few years elapsed, after the French had gained a foothold upon 
the continent, before we find them pushing their discoveries towards 
the most remote tributaries of the St Lawrence. The Indian birch 
canoe, which they adopted, and in the management of which they 
soon acquired unrivalled skill, afforded remarkable facilities for these 
long and painful journies; for these little vessels combine so remark- 
ably the properties of strength and lightness, that while they are capa- 
ble of transporting heavy burthens, and of making long and danger- 
ous voyages, they can, when unladen, be carried with ease upon the 
shoulders of men. They are propelled by oars through the water, 
with astonishing swiftness, and when the stream is impeded by any 
impassable obstacle, they are unloaded, carried over land to the near- 
est navigable point, and again launched in their element. The prin- 
cipal trade of Canada was carried on in these frail boats for two 
centuries; and it is interesting to observe in an invention so simple, 
and so apparently insignificant, an illustration of the important aid 
which may be afforded by the mechanical arts, to political and moral 
power. ‘The birch canoe was to the French, not only what the 
steamboat is to us, enabling them to navigate the lakes and rivers of 
Canada, and to ascend the Mississippi, and all its tributaries, but it 
also afforded the means of surmounting the most dangerous rapids; of 
passing from river to river; of penetrating into the bosom of 
trackless forests; and of striking into the recesses of inhospitable 
mountains. It was this simple boat which afforded to the French the 
means of traversing this vast region, securing its trade, cultivating 
the friendship of its inhabitants, and gaining a power which, if ably 


wielded, must have permanently subjected the wh f this country 
to their language, their customs, their religgon, and, perhaps, to their 
dominion. 4 


In the year 1632, seven years only after Quebec was founded, the 
missionaries had penetrated as far west as Lake Huron, The-Wyan- 
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dots and the Iroquois were at that time, engaged in an exterminating 
war, and the priests, following their converts through good and evil for- 
tune, and tenaciously adhering to the altars which they had reared by 
perilous exertion in the wilderness, shared all the privations and dan- 
gers which usually attend these border feuds. 

In their intercourse with the Indians on the shores of the northern 
lakes, the French became informed of the existence of a river flow- 
ing t@the south, and desired to ascertain its character. Father 
Marquette, a priest, and Joliet, an inhabitant of Quebec, were em- 
ployed to prosecute this discovery; and having ascended Fox river, 
crossed the portage, and descended the Ouisconsin, entered the Mis- 
sissippi on the 17th June, 1673. They pursued the meanders of the 
river. to its confluence with the Arkansas, and on their return, as- 
cended the Illinois, and re-entered Lake Michigan at Chicago. 

La Salle,a man of talents, courage, and experience, determined to 
complete, if possible, a discovery so important to the interests of the 
French government; and embarked in the prosecution of this under- 
taking in 1679. He built the first vessel, larger than a canoe, that 
ever navigated these lakes. She was launched at Erie, and called 
theGriffin. 

‘ He reached Michilimackinac, where he left his vessel, and coasted 
Lake Michigan in canoes, to the mouth of the St Joseph. The Griffin 
was despatched to Green Bay, for a cargo of furs, but she was never 
more heard of, after leaving that place. Whethershe was wrecked, 
or captured and destroyed by the Indians, no one knew at that day, 
and none can now tell. La Salle prosecuted his design with great 
vigor,amid the most discouraging circumstances. By the abilities 
he displayed; by the successful ré@ult of his undertaking; and by the 
melancholy catastrophe which terminated his own career, he is well 
worthy a place among that band of intrepid adventurers, who, com- 
mencing with Columbus, and terminating with Parry and Franklin, 
have devoted themselves with noble ardor, to the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge, and have laid open the recesses of this 
continent.’—Cass’s Address. 

We have met with an old volume, containing an account of La 
Salle’s second voyage into North America, in 1683, written in French, 
‘by Monsieur Jggtel, a commander in that expedition.” They landed 
at the mouth he Migsissippi, and ascended that river. Of the 
Wabash, he says, ‘ We came to the mouth of a river called the Hona- 
bache, said to come from the country of the Iroquois, towards New 
England **** ‘A fine fiver; its water remarkably clear, and 
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eurrent gentle.’ The e pression, ‘towards New England,’ shows 
how inadequate an idea they had of the extent of our country. 

On reaching the Illinois, he remarks, ‘ We found a great alteration 
in that river, as well with respect to its current, which is very gentle, 
as to the country about it, which is more agreeable and beautiful 
than that about the Great river, by reason of the many fine woods, and 
variety of fruits, its banks are adorned with. It was a very great 
relief to us, to find so much ease in going up that river, by reason of 
its gentle stream, so that we all stayed in the canoe, and made much 
more way.’ 

Meeting with some of the natives, he remarks, ‘ We asked them 
what nation they were of; they answered, they were Islinois, of a 
canton called Cascasquia.’ This account settles the question, some- 
times propounded, as to the origin of the name of this country, 
which some have supposed to be of French origin, and to be derived 
from the words*Isle aux nois, but which is undoubtedly aboriginal, 
although the orthography may be Gallic. 

Another passage shows, that the Indians of those days were very 
similar to their descendants; and, that, however the savage character 
may have become deteriorated in some respects, hy intercourse with 
the whites, it is essentially the same under all circumstances, ‘ They 
are subject,’ says our author, ‘ to the general vice of all other [ndians, 
which is, to boast very much of their warlike exploits, and that is 
the main subject of their discourse, and they are very great liars.’ 

The map attached to this book, is quite a curiosity,—it is so crude, 
and so admirable a specimen of the rude state of the arts at the time 
when it was made. It is such as an Indian would trace in the sand 
with his finger, or the biggest boy in « school would draw on the black- 
board. 

Shortly after the country had been thus explored, it was settled by 
colonies from Lower Canada, who founded the villages of Kaskaskia, 
Cahokia, and Peoria. The exact date of this emigration is not 
known; but it was probably between the years 1680 and 1690. 

In 1712, Louis XIV, by letters patent, granted to Anthony Crozat, 
Counsellor of State, &c., and his heirs, in perpetuity, all the mines 
within the tract of country then called Louisiana, and described in 
these words: ‘ Bounded by New Mexico on the west, gnd by lands of 
the English of Carolina, on the east, including all the establishments, 
ports, havens, rivers, and principally, the port and haven of the isles 
of Dauphin, heretofore called Massacre; the river St Louis, hereto- 
fore called Mississippi, from the edge of the sea as far as the Illinois, 
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together with the river St Philip, heretofore called Ouabache; with 
all the countries, territories, lakes within land, and rivers, which fall 
directly or indirectly into that part of the river of St Louis.’ This 
included all the territory now comprised in Louisiana, Mississipypa, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri,and Arkansas. ‘The exclu- 
sive privilege of commerce was granted to him in the same district, 


for fifteen years. 

In 1717, M. Crozat relinquished his grant; and in the same year, 
letters patent were granted to an association of individuals at Paris, 
under the style of the ‘Company of the West; by which they were 
invested with the same privileges which had been enjoyed by Crozat, 
together with others, far more extensive. The territory was granted 
to them in allo dium, (en franc allieu) in lordship and in justice, the 
crown reserving no other right than those of fealty and homage. 

In 1718, the Company of the West formed an establishment in 
[llinois, at Fort Chartres; and this part of country béing reported as 
remarkably fertile, received a great accession of population. 

In 1719, Philip Francis Renault, who is styled Director General 
of the Mines of the Royal India Company in Illinois, \eft France 
with two hundred artificers; and sometime in the following year, 
reached Kaskaskia. He established himself near Fort Chartres, at 
a place called by him, St Philippe, and since called Little Village. 
Renault was disappointed in his expectations of finding gold and 
silver, but is supposed to have made great quantities of lead, and to 
have discovered a copper mine near Peoria. fis operations were 
checked by an edict of the king, made in May, 1719, by which the 
Company of the West was united to the East India and Chinese Com- 
pany, under the title of ‘ La Compagnie Royale des Indes.’ Finally, 
in 1731, the whole territory was reconveyed to the crown of France, 
the objects of the company having totally failed. 

From the great number of grants of land made during the exis- 
tence of these companies, it appears that Illinois, even at that time, 
had attracted considerable attention. In making those grants, the 
officers of the company united with those of the crown. We have 
examined some of these concessions, dated in 1722, which are made 
by ‘ Peirre Duquet de Boisbriant, first Lieutenant of the King in the 
Province of Lowisiana, and commandant for the Illinois ; and Marc An- 
tonie de la Loir des Versins, Principal Commissary for the Royal 
Company of the Indies, at their factory in the Illinois.’ 

In 1723, a grant was made to Philip Renault, including the site of 
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St Philippe, of ‘one league in front by two in depth, at Grand Marias, 
on the Mississippi river. 

August 14th, 1743, Monsieur Vaudriauel, Governor, and Monsieur 
Salmon, Commissary Ordonnateur of the Province of Louisiana, 


granted to the inhabitants of Kaskaskia, a tract of land as acommon, ~ 


for the use of said inhabitants forever; which was bounded north by 
the southern limit of said village, east by the Kaskaskia river, south 
and west by the Mississippi and the limits of the ‘ common field.’ 
The common field is a tract, composed of various grants in severalty, 
made to individual inhabitants in franc allieu, (fee simple,) and 
which, from the first, has been inclosed in one common fence, 
and subjected to certain village regulations. We see here, a 
custom peculiar to the French. There was attached to almost every 
village, a common, belonging to the village in its municipal character, 
which was left unenclosed, for pasturage or other common purposes. 
No portion of this could be alienated or converted into private prop- 
erty, but by the unanimous act of the villagers. When a young 
couple married, or a person settled in the village, who was too indi- 
gent to purchase land, they sometimes made to such parties donations 
of a few acres of the common, by deed, signed by all the inhabitants; 
and the lot thus severed, became private property, and might be 
added, if conveniently situated, to the common field. The latter was 
owned in parcels by individuals, who held a larger or smaller num- 
ber of acres, in separate lots, each tilling his own land, although the 
whole was surrounded by a single fence, and the several parts were 
not divided by enclosures. 

Kaskaskia, called in the old French records, ‘ Notre dame de Cas- 
casquias,’ is beautifully situated on the point of land formed by the 
junction of the Mississippi and Kaskaskia rivers. It is not at the 
point of confluence, but four miles above, where the rivers approach 
to within less than two miles of each other; and the original plan of 
the town extended across from river to river. In this respect, the 
position is precisely analogous to that of Philadelphia. ‘The point 
widens below the town, and embraces a large tract of immensely 
fertile land, mostly common, covered with plumb, grape, peccan trees, 
and other of the richest productions of nature. Here a number of 
horses, turned loose by the first settlers, increased to, large droves of 
animals, as wild as the original stock. ‘They have now been ina 
state of nature for more than acentury. ‘The inhabitants catch and 
tame them when wanted for use; and the ‘ point horses,’ though 
small, are celebraied for their spirit and hardiness. The site of the 
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town is on a level alluvial plain, composed of a deep and extremely 
rich soil. On the opposite side of the Kaskaskia river, the land is 
high and broken. This river is feet wide opposite the town, and 
preserves a considerable width and depth, with a scarcely perceptible 
current, uninterrupted by an obstruction for more than fifty miles 
upwards; beyond that, the current is still gentle, and the stream nav- 
igable,in high water, to Vandalia, distant ninety-five miles by land, 
and more than two hundred by the meanders of the river. 

In 1763, France ceded her possessions east of the Mississippi, to 
England. Captain Philip Pittman of the English army, visited ‘the 
country of Illinois, in 1770, and published an account of it, from 
which we glean the following particulars. Kaskaskia contained at 
that time, according to Captain Pittman, sixty-five families, besides 
merchants, casual people, and slaves, an enumeration which we have 
reason to suppose fell greatly short of the truth. The fort, which was 
burnt down in 1766, stood on the summit of a high rock, opposite the 
town, on the other side of the Kaskaskia river. Its shape was an oblong 
quadrangle, of which, the exterior polygon measured 290 by 251 
feet. lt was built of very thick squared timber, dovetailed at the 
angles. An officer and twenty soldiers were quartered at the village, 
in 1770, and the inbabitants were formed into two companies of 
militia. The officer governed the village, under the direction of the 
commandant at Fort Chartres. 

La Prairie de Rocher, thirteen miles from Kaskaskia, is de- 
scribed as being, at that time, a ‘ small village, with twelve dwelling- 
houses.’ The number must certainly have been much greater, as 
there were two hundred inhabitants in 1820, when the village had 
fallen to decay. Here wasa little chapel, formerly a chapel of ease 
to the church at Fort Chartres. The village was distant from the 
fort seven miles, and took its name from its situation, being built at 
the base of a high parapet of rock, that runs parallel to the Mississippi. 

‘Saint Philippe; says Captain Pittman, ‘is a small village, about 
five miles from Fort Chartres, on the road to Kaoquias; there are 
about sixteen houses, and a small church standing; all the inhabit- 
ants, except the captain of militia, deserted it in 1765, and went to the 
French side.. The captain of militia has about twenty slaves,a good 
stock of cattle, and a water-mill. This village stands in a very fine 
meadow, about one mile from the Mississippi.’ 

‘The village of Saint Fanille de Kaoquias,’ says the same writer, 
‘contains forty-five dwellings, and a church near its centre. The 
situation is not well chosen, being overflowed. It was the first settle- 
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ment on the Mississippi. The land was purchased of the savages, 
by a few Canadians, some of whom married women of the Kaoquias 
nation, and others brought wives from Canada. The inhabitants 
depend more on hunting, and their Indian trade, than agriculture, as 
they scarce raise corn enough for their own consumption, They 
have a great deal of poultry, and good stocks of horned cattle. The 
mission of Saint Sulpice had a fine plantation here, and a good house 
onit. They sold this estate, and a very good mill for corn and planks, 
toa Frenchman, who chose to remain here under the English govern- 
ment. What is called the fort, is a small building in the centre of the 
village, which differs nothing from the other houses, except being the 
meanest, It was enclosed with palisades, but these are rotted or 
burnt. There is no use for a fort here.’ 

Fort Chartres, when it belonged to France, was the seat of govern- 
ment of the Illinois country. It was afterwards the head quarters 
of the English commanding officer, who~was ia fact the arbitrary 
governor of this region. The shape of the fort was an irregular 
quadrangle, with four bastions. The sides of the exterior polygon 
were about 490 feet in extent, It was designed only as a defence 
against Indians. ‘The walls, which were of stone and plaistered over, 
were two feet two inches thick, with loop-holes at regular distances, 
and two port-holes for cannon in each face, and two in the flanks of 
each bastion. The ditch was never finished. The entrance was 
through a handsome rustic gate. Within the wall was a small ban- 
quette, raised three feet, for the mento stand upon when they fired 
through the loop-holes. The buildings within the fort, were the com- 
mandant’s and commissary’s houses, the magazine of stores, corps de 
guarde, and two barracks, occupying the square. Within the gorges 
of the bastions were a powder magazine; a bake-house; a prison, in 
the lower floor of which were four dungeons, and in the upper two 
rooms; and some smaller buildings. ‘The commandant’s house was 
ninety-six feet long and thirty deep, containing a dining-room, a bed- 
chamber, a parlor, a kitchen, five closets for servants, and a cellar. 
The commissary’s house was built in a line with this, and its propor- 
tions and distribution of apartments were the same. Opposite these, 
were the store house and guard house; each ninety feet long by 
twenty-four deep. ‘The former contained two large store rooms, with 
vaulted cellars under the whole, a large room, a bed-chamber, and a 
closet for the keeper; the latter, soldiers’ and officers’ guard rooms, a 
chapel, a bed-chamber, and closet for the chaplain, and an artillery 
store room. The lines of the barracks, two in number, were never 
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completely finished. ‘They consisted of two rooms in each line, for 
officers, and three for soldiers; they were good, spacious rooms, of 
twenty-two feet square, with passages between them. All these build- 
ings were of solid masonry, and well finished. There were exten- 
sive lofis over each building, reaching from end to end, which were 
made use of to contain regimental stores, working and entrenching 
tools, &c. It was generally allowed that this was the most commo- 
dious and best built fort in North America, The bank of the Missis- 
sippi next the fort, was continually falling in, being worn away by the 
current, which was turned from its course by a sand-bar.that soon 
increased to an island, and became covered with willows. Many 
experiments were tried to stop this growing evil, but to no purpose. 
When the fort was begun in 1756, it was half a mile from the water 
side; in 1766, it was eighty paces; and the western angle has since 
been undermined by the water. In 1762, the river was fordable to the 
sand-bar; in 1770, the latter was separated from the shore by a 
channel forty feet deep. Such are the changes of the Mississippi. 
In the year 1764, there were about forty families in the village of 
Fort Chartres, and a parish church, served by a Franciscan Friar, 
dedicated to St Anne. In the following year, when the English took 
possession of the country, they abandoned their houses, except three 
or four poor families, and settled at the villages on the west side of 
the Mississippi, choosing to continue under the French government. 
The writer visited the ruins of Fort Chartres recently. It was 
situated, as well as the villages above named, on the American Bot- 
tom, an extensive and remarkably fertile plain; bounded on one side 
by the river, and on the other by a range of bluffs, whose summits 
are level with the general surface of the country. The bluffs are 
steep, and have the appearance of having once formed the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi. It would seem that they once formed a 
continuous, even, and nearly perpendicular parapet, separating the 
plain which margins the river, from the higher plain of the main 
land. .But the ravines washed by rains, have indented it in such a 
manner, as to divide the summit into a series of rounded elevations, 
which often present the appearance of a range of Indian mounds. 
These bluffs are so ca!led when bare of timber, which is their usual 
character; and when their beautifully graceful undulations are 
exposed tothe eye, they form one of the most remarkable and attrac- 
tive features of the scenery of this country. When timbered, they 
do not differ from ordinary hills. We approached Fort Chartres-in 
the summer, when the native fruit trees were loaded with their rich 
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products. Never did we behold the fruits of the forest growing in 
such abundance, or such amazing luxuriance. Immense thickets of 
the wild plumb, might be seen as we rode over the prairie, extending 
for miles along its edges, so loaded with crimson fruit, as to exhibit to 
the eye a long streak of glowing red. Sometimes we rode through 
thickets of crab-apple, equally prolific, and sometimes the road wound 
through copses matted with grape vines, bearing a profusion of rich 
clusters, Although the spot was familiar to my companion, it was 
with some difficulty that we found the ruins, which are now covered 
and surrounded with a young but vigorous and gigantic growth of 
forest trees, and with a dense undergrowth of bushes and vines, 
through which we forced our way with considerable labor. Even the 
crumbling pile itself is thus overgrown, the tall trees rearing their 
stems from piles of stone, andthe vines creeping over the tottering 
walls. ‘Lhe buildings were all razed to the ground, but the lines of 
the foundations could be easily traced. A large vaulted powder 
magazine, remained in good preservation. The exterior wall, the 
most interesting vestige, as it gave the general outline of the 
whole, was thrown down in some places; but in many, retained 
something like its original height and form; and it was curious to see 
in the gloom of a wild forest, these remnants of the architecture of a 
past age. One angle of the fort and an entire bastion, had been 
undermined, and swept entirely away by the river, which, having 
expended its force in this direction, was again retiring, and a narrow 
belt of young timber had grown up between the water’s edge and the 


ruins. 


(To be continued.) 





LINES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S ALBUM, 


BY JAMES ASHCROFT. 


TO SPRING. 
Season of beauty and of power! how fair 
Thy skies of azure, and thy silver shades! 
What loveliness, what grandeur walks abroad! 
Walks on the expanse of waters, through the grove 
Towering majestic from the flowing vale; 
Walks on the mountain’s brow, and moves sublime 
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Through yon clear arch of azure, pouring round 
The fire of genius, and the light of joy. 

There is a spirit that around thee throws 

Thy sweet enchantment, and thy grandeur breathes. 
There is a spirit in the waving grove; 

There is a spirit in yon skies of blue; 

I feel His energy within me burn— 

Immortal energy; I feel the glow 

Of lofty thought, and on the fiery wheels 

Of contemplation soar. The sun descends; 
Arcturus sinks, and night’s unnumbered stars, 
Beneath my daring flight. I seek the vales, 

Vales of the sky, fair virtue’s last abode, 

Whose life immortal, breathes, adores, and burns; 
Troll the tide of ages down the steep, 

Where time descends; and with loftier port, assume 
The grandeur of thy destiny, Oh man! 

When stars have passed away; when nature rears 
Her fairer, nobler, her immortal form. 





A TRAVELLER who seems to have been completely captivated by the 
beautiful scenery, and unrivalied advantages of our country, has sent us 
the following, which we very cheerfully insert. We would be glad if 
other strangers, visiting our State, would communicate their first im- 
pressions. 


THE VILLAGE OF PEORIA. 


TRAVELLERs seldom fail to find something in every part of the 
world, that is interesting —something to admire. Hence it is, that 
travelling in all ages of the world, has been considered an agreeable 
exercise. But while the all-wise Creator has formed almost every 
country with some desirable quality, he has been graciously pleased 
to form one section of country, in which almost every thing desir- 
able is combined; and this section is the State of Illinois. The 
Illinois river, which heads near Lake Michigan, and empties into the 
Mississippi about forty miles above St Louis, surpasses all other 
rivers as faras [Illinois surpasses all other countries. On the summit 
level, between Lake Michigan and the Illinois, there is a small lake, 
which in time of high water, runs beth ways; forming a communica- 
tion for small boats between the northern lakes and western waters. 
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Steamboats can run all summer as high as the rapids, which are 
about one hundred miles from Chicago, and not much short of three 
hundred above St Louis. About two hundred and thirty miles above 
St Louis, commences an expansion of the Illinois, the average width 
of which may be stated at a mile and a half, and the length twenty 
miles. This expansion is called Lake Peoria. The water is gener- 
ally very clear, the bottom being composed of clean pebbles. And 
such are the immense quantities of fish that inhabit this lake, that a 
Mr Bogardus, not long since, caught many waggon loads for the pur- 
pose of making oil. Water-fowls, such as ducks, geese, swans, &c., 
are not less abundant. It is not uncommon to hear a countryman 
speak of seeing a half acre, an acre, or an acre and a half, of these 
fowls, instead of counting them by the dozen, hundreds, or thousands, 
At the lower end of this lake, on the western side, once stood Fort 
Clark, and now stands the village of Peoria. This is certainly one 
of the most beautiful spots on theearth. ‘The ground rises gradually, 
and somewhat briskly, from the water’s edge, for about two hundred 
yards; thence it is nearly level, but a little rising, for about half a 
mile or more. At this distance, there is a bluff about thirty feet 
high, on top of which is as beautiful a prairie as can be conceived 
of. The land for some distance around the old fort, is handsomely 
set in bluegrass. ‘This is supposed to have been done by the French 
a half century ago. All the roads from St Louis, Vandalia, and 
many other places, to the lead region, after having met together, cross 
the river at this place. And it is a remarkable fact, that although 
the lake opposite the town, remains frozen all winter, forming a com- 
plete bridge, yet immediately below, where the ferry is kept, the boat 
can run all winter for the benefit of those who prefer that mode of 
crossing. An excellent mill-stream, called Red Bud, or Kickapoo, 
runs within about three miles of the town, and empties into the Illinois 
about four miles below. On this stream, a flouring-mill has lately 
been erected, and a sawmill is being built. On the opposite side of the 
lake from the town, is the mouth of Farm creek, on which two saw- 
mills are in successful operation, There is, in the vicinity, any quan- 
tity of freestone, limestone, and stone-coal, that may be wanted. Add 
to these advantages, the important one, that it isthe permanent seat of 
justice of one of the best counties, in the most fertile State, in the 
most flourishing nation on the globe. But, notwithstanding all these 
advantages, the city of Peoria exists only in anticipation. An 
unfortunate controversy, which arose some years ago, has hitherto pre- 
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vented the lots from coming into market; but since that has fortunately 
terminated, the immense natural advantages of the place must 
cause a flourishing town to spring up, as if by magic. 


PEREGRINUS. 





SCENES IN THE LAST WAR. 


IF the following descriptions had been drawn by the pen of an Amer- 
ican, they would have met an indignant denial on the other side of 
the Atlantic; and if they had been found on the pages of one of our 
novelists, he would have been accused of endeavoring to excite 
national prejudice, by the fabrication of monstrous and unlikely 
fictions. ‘They are, however, extracted from the pages of the (London) 
Metropolitan, and purport to be facts, narrated by a British officer, 
who was an eye witness. Jn this country, they are not new. The 
wanton cruelties, the robberies, the destruction of private property» 
and the cowardly insults to defenceless females and unprotected fam- 
ilies, practised upon the shores of the Chesapeake, will be remembered 
as long as the British flag shall wave'upon the ocean. They are, we 
have reason to believe, much in character with the doings of the 
military and naval heroes of that nation, all over the world. It isin 
consequence of the perpetration of such crimes, unwarranted by the 
laws of war, and condemned by all civilized nations, that the British 
name has become hateful on the continent of Europe, and the approach 
of her troops equally dreaded by the peaceable portion of society, 
whether they come as friends or foes. 

{[t is consolatory to the friends of humanity, to reflect that there is a 
day of retribution for such wickedness. The day will soon have 
gone by, never to return, in which the mercenaries of a king may 
trample on the rights of man, and violate the sanctity of a private 
dwelling. And the time is fast approaching when the authors of 
national aggressions will be -held up to public execration, as well as 
the perpetrations of municipal officers. ‘The inroads of the piratical 
Cockburn, were a series of theft, robbery, arson, and murder, vet they 
were sanctioned by the commission of his king, and solemnly ratified 
by the approbation of his government, and the applause of his country. 

Certainly those relations between governments which legalize and 
give occasion for the performance of such tragedies, are shockingly 
unnatural. The practice of war, in this enlightened age of the world, 
is a discredit to the human race. Of all national evils, it is the most 
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dreadful. And that statesman will deserve.the highest honors, who 
shall most efficiently labor to abolish it forever. 


‘*** The war with France being over, Sir Peter Parker took 
leave of his wife at Bordeaux, and we, with a large convoy carrying 
troops, made sail to the coast of America. We arrived in the Chesa- 
peake at that time that the detestable war of conflagration was at its 
height. When we entered the Potomac, a large river which empties 
itself into the Chesapeake, the fertile shores of this beautiful abode 
presented the sad effects of the war; on each side houses were burning 
with fearful rapidity; and, when night came on, they resembled the 
signal-fires of the Indians, blazing in all the horrors of destruction, 
The next day our mariners accompanied the marines of the squadron 
in one of these expeditions. We were commanded by Sir G. Cock- 
burn in person, and with him as an amateur, was the late gallant 
General Ross, who was afterwards killed at Baltimore. Our desti- 
nation was up a river which runs at the back of St George’s island; 
and the object was to destroy a factory, which was not only the abode 
of innocent labor, but likewise the resort of some few militia-men 
guilty of the unnatural sin of protecting their own country. We 
started in the morning, and having landed about five miles up the 
river, proceeded along a pretty fair road, flanked on each side by 
large wood, which led to the factory. General Ross directed the 
movements of our skirmishes, and instructed our sea-general in some 
of the safeguards of a land army. When we arrived within two 
hundred yards of the town, Sir Peter gave the word for his division 
to charge; and ata full trot arrived at the factory. Our approach 
ad been known; every one but the women and children had deserted 
town, and had taken with them most of the implements of labor; 
we therefore most valiantly set fire to the unprotected property, not- 
withstanding the tears and cries of the women; and, like a parcel of 
savages, as we were, we danced round the wreck of ruin. 
* * % * * * * 

‘On our return from the factory, General Ross went on board the 
Admiral’s ship, whilst Sir G. Cockburn and Sir P. Parker, with a 
sufficient force, landed on the shore immediately behind St George’s 
Island, and proceeded to surround a dwelling-house near the beach. 
It was nine o’clock in the evening; the sun had long set, and the 
moon threw a clear pale light over the landscape. The house was 
surrounded with fir trees; and the inhabitants little dreamt, in so 
calm and beautiful a night, that the destroyer was at hand. All was 
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hushed and quiet, with the exception of the chirping cricket, and the 
ripple of the wateras it broke on the beach. Like midnight murder- 
ers, we cautiously approached the house; the door was open, and we 
unceremoniously intruded ourselves upon three young ladies sitting 
quietly at tea, occupying themselves with their work, and apparently 
expecting a visit from some persons with whom they were beter ac- 
quainted. Sir G. Cockburn, Sir Peter Parker, and myself entered 
the room rather suddenly, and a simultaneous scream was our wel- 
come. Sir G. Cockburn has naturally an austere couutenance; but 
Sir Peter Parker, who was the handsomest man in the navy, wore 
always a winning smile and a cheerful demeanor. The ladies 
instantly appealed to the latter, but he was a good officer, and knew 
how to obey as wellas command. Sir George asked for the colonel, 
their father. He was out, and not expected home. ‘ He provided 
arms for some of the militia?’ continued Sir George. ‘There seemed 
a slight acquiescence on the part of the ladies, which was followed 
by these words,—‘I am sorry to be guilty of an apparent incivility; 
but your father has mainly assisted in arming the militia, and I must 
now do my dutv. In ten minutes [ must set fire to this house; there- 
fore use that period in removing your most valuable effects, for at the 
expiration of those ten minutes, I shall give orders to burn the prem- 
ises.” Any one who knew Sir George, would have known that he 
never deviated from his word, and consequently would have begun to 
have packed up with all despatch.- Not so the young ladies; they 
threw themselves on their knees, begged, implored, urged, and prayed 
the Admiral to depart and leave them to their home and their father: 
—‘They never assisted in the war, excepting to succor a wounded 
enemy.’ — ‘ They never urged their father to arm the militia; they 
were, in fact, poor and unprotected females.’ Five minutes had 
elapsed; in vain they implored Sir George to forego his intentions. 
The youngest, a girl of about sixteen, and lovely beyond the general 
beauty of those parts, threw herself at Sir Peter Parker’s knees, and 
prayed him to interfere. The tears started from his eyes in a mo- 
ment; and I was so bewildered at the affecting scene, that I appeared 
to see through the thick mist. There stood Sir George, his counte- 
nance unchanged and unchangeable; his watch on the table, and his 
eyes fixed upon it. One girl had seized upon his left arm, which she 
pressed with her open hands; another stood a kind of Niobe of tears; 
whilst the third and youngest was on her knees before Sir Peter. His 
feelings soon overcame his duty, and he had begun a sentence, which 
the Admiral cut short; the time was expired, and I was desired to 
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order the men to bring the firebails. Never shall I forget the despair 
of that moment. Poor Sir Peter wept likea child, whilst the girl 
clung to his knees and impeded his retreat; the Admiral walked out 
with his usual haughty stride, followed by the two eldest girls, who, 
again and again, vainly besought him to countermand the order. Sir 
Peter was scarcely clear of the threshold when the flames of the 
house threw a light over the before sombre darkness. We retreated 
from the scene of ruin, leaving the three daughters gazing at the work 
of desolation, which made the innocent houseless, and the affluent 
beggars. [ will not give an opinion concerning the feelings of Sir 
George; I am sure he felt as a brave man always feels, when female 
beauty interferes with his duty. The last struggle to retain his com- 
posure when he called out, “Begin!” was ineffectual; he felt as much 
as others, but he had more command over his feelings. I know he 
is a brave man, and therefore am sure he inherits that feeling which 
is common to that class of men. 

‘ By the light of the house we emberked, ard returned on board. It 
was a scene which impressed itself upon my heart, and which my 
memory and my hand unwillingly recal and publish.’ 





Domestic Manners of the Americans. By Mrs ‘TRottorz. London 
and New York. pp. 325. 


Txose of our citizens who knew the authoress of this work, dur- 
ing her residence here, will, probably, be as much surprised at the 
strange accounts she has published respecting us, as they were at the 
curious coincidence of her name with her appearance and manners. 
This was so striking, that it appeared very difficult for a considera- 
ble portion of those who were told her name, after having seen her, 
and remarked her aspect and demeanor, to believe that the name ap- 
plied to her, was not, in reality, a soubriquet bestowe upon her, for 
the purpose of expressing, with the greatest brevity possible, the pre- 
cise idea that was entertained of her character. She was certainly 
considered, by most of those who saw her occasionally, as the very 
personification of the idea conveyed by her name in its vulgar accept- 
ation. Although she was a woman of some talent, and appeared to 
possess an extensive knowledge of light literature, yet the preju- 
dices of our citizens against female philosophers of Miss Frances 
Wright's school, excluded her from all society, except that of a limited 
class, consisting, we believe, of a few of those of her school of morals 
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among her own countrymen, and two or three families of simple, 
single-hearted people, of the old backwoods school, who think the 
character of a stranger one that confers an irresistible claim to their 
attention and hospitality. 

The accounts she has given of the state of society and manners in 
this country, may, perhaps, have been taken from those of some of her 
associates ; for we have, among the immense variety of our immigrants, 
a number of queer characters; or they may (which we think most 
probable) have been concocted from her recollections of scenes detailed 
in the Minerva novels, which she probably used to read in her 
youthful days. From whatever source they may have been drawn, 
they are certainly as new, as curious, and as wonderful to us, as they 
ean possibly be to any of her European readers. 

The view of American manners, given in this book, is manifestly 
shaded by the many annoyances which the authoress suffered during 
her residence here. Among them, one of the greatest appears to have 
been the fastidious delicacy of the ladies, which deprived them of the 
benefits which her example and instruction would have bestowed upon 
them. She appears to have made her visit to this country, in com- 
pany with Miss Frances Wright; and we should judge, that she en- 
tertained the belief, that her patroness and Mr Robert Owen, had con- 
verted the natives to atheism, and that she would here be able to live 
in asociety in which the female sex were not subjected to the restraints 
of religion and morality. 'Tosome of those restraints which her sex 
are generally considered as more especially required to respect, she 
was supposed to be particularly averse; and although she suffered no 
persecution on account of any of her strange doctrines, yet it would 
seem that this was not sufficient for her. Her philanthropy could be 
satisfied with nothing less than seeing the ladies of the place which 
she honored by making it her residence, abandon tkeir old-fashioned 
notions of prudence, soberness, and chastity, and boldly assume those 
rights of women which her patroness had previously proclaimed, and 
expounded throughout the country, to numerous and attentive audi- 
ences. It must have been a great disappointment to her, to discover 
that herself and her superior Priestéss were considered as beacons 
by which the American ladies were warned to avoid the rocks and 
shoals of infidelity, rather than as examples to be followed into the paths 
of unrestrained indulgence. It was probably mortifying to find the 
number of ladies of that class who are governed by similar notions 
of morality and religion with herself, smaller in Cincinnati than in 
other towns of equal extent and population. 
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The universal devotion of the citizens to pursuits of active in- 
dustry, of which she speaks with so much contempt, preserves them 
trom many of those temptations, the want of which form the subject 
of many of Mrs T’s complaints, and consequently prevents the in- 
crease of that class of female philosophers, who consider any restraint 
upon the passions as unnatural and unphilosophical ; and, therefore, to 
be eschewed by all who take an interest in the promotion of human 
happiness.* 

As we have already,remarked, Mrs T. gives us information respect- 
ing the state of manners among a certain class of our citizens, 
which will be found as new and curious, by most of us, asany accounts 
that would be given respecting the inhabitants of the most remote 
and obscure parts of Europe. Aware, as we were, of the great 
diversity of dialects to be found among us, we were not prepared for 
such an one as that in which the conversations she has detailed, were 
carried on, and are inclined to think that it must have been invented 
for her particular benefit, since it is now entirely extinct, and was 
altogether unknown before her arrival. 

It is quite edifying to read a book of travels in the United States, 
which has been concocted for the purpose of being reviewed in that 
polite and impartial journal, the (London) Quarterly Review, and 
enabling the patrons of that work to exhibit their urbanity, and pure, 
disinterested zeal for the diffusion of human happiness, in bestowing 


* «Though I do not quite sympathise with taose who consider Cincinnati 
as one of the wonders of the earth, I certainly think it a city of extraor- 
dinary size and importance, when it is remembered that thirty years ago, 
the aboriginal forest occupied the ground where it stands; and every 
month appears to extend its limits and its wealth. 

‘Some of the native political economists assert that this rapid conversion 
of a bear-brake into a prosperous city, is the result of free political insti- 
tutions; not being very deep in such matters, a more obvious cause sug- 
gested itself to me, in the unceasing goad which necessity applies to in- 
dustry in this country, and in the absence of all resource for the idle. 
During nearly two years that I resided in Cincinnati, or its neighborhood, 
I neither saw a beggar, nor a man-of sufficient fortune to permit his ceas- 
ing his efforts to increase it; thus every bee in the hive is actively employ- 
ed in search of that honey of Hybla, vuigarly called money; neither art, 
science, learning, nor pleasure, can seduce them from its pursuit. This 
unity of purpose, backed by the spirit of enterprise, and joined with an 
acuteness and total absence of probity, where interest is concerned, which 
might set canny Yorkshire at defiance, may well go far towards obtaining 
its purpose.’ p. 54. 
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their sage and kind advice upon such ungrateful rebels as the Ameri- 
cans. Especially edifying it is, to see that supporter of the church and 
the christian, religion, patronising a female philosopher of the school of 
Frances Wright; as much so as to see a female atheist Jamenting the 
hard fate of those backwoods settlers, who are deprived of the blessings 
of being buried in consecrated ground, and the ceremonies of the 
church, at their funerals.* 

It is amusing as well as edifying to observe the disappointment and 
perplexity experienced by those of our European visiters, who come 
here with the benevolent purpose of enlightening the minds and 
improving the manners of us poor, untutored, ignorant backwoodsmen, 
when they find us totally insensible of the blessings they propose to 
bestow upon us, and their teachings considered as the notions of crude, 
crack-brained pretenders, instead of the doctrines that are to regenerate 
the nation; and that we are so stupid and obstinate, as to persist in be- 
ing governed by the old-fashioned dictates of common sense, instead of 
the whims and fancies of self-styled philosophers. They seem to be 
perfectly astounded, when they have told us of our ignorance, our 
wants, and our rudeness, and: kindly offered to relieve them, by be- 
stowing upon us the notions of half-witted, self-conceited enthusi- 
asts, for knowledge—the various kinds of useless trumpery which 
have been invented to gratify idlers, for wealth—and the affectations 
and follies of English cocknies, for polish and refinement of manners 
—to find that such thingsare very little noticed; that we have the auda- 
city to judge for ourselves, respecting the proper course to be pursued, 
as well in religion and government, as in manners and morals. 

A cockney philosopher, who has caught some wild and exploded 


* <T have been minute in the description of this forest farm, as I think it 
the best specimen I saw of the backwoods independence, of which so 
much is said in America. These people were indeed independent; Robin- 
son Crusoe was hardly more so, and they eat and drink abundantly; but 
yet itseemed to me that there was something awful and almost unnatural 
in their loneliness. No village bell ever summoned them to prayer, where 
they might meet the friendly greeting of their fellow men. When they 
die, no spot sacred by ancient reverence, will receive their bones—Reli- 
gion wil] not breathe her sweet and solemn farewell upon their grave; the 
husband or the father wil] dig the pit that is to hold them, beneath the 
nearest tree; he will himself deposit them within it, and the wind that 
whispers through the boughs will be their only requiem. But, then, they 
pay neither taxes nor tythes, are never expected to pull off a hat or to 
make a curtsy, and will live and die without hearing or uttering the dread- 
ful words, ‘‘ God save the King,” ’ p. 60. 
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notion, and comes to America to propagate it, is one of the most cu- 
rious and amusing specimens of humanity, that we are favored with; 
we have, however, had somewhat of a surfeit of them: Captain Basil 
Hall, Fanny Wright, Robert Owen, and Mrs Trollope, are all true, 
genuine, cockney philosophers, and we are somewhat puzzled to dis- 
cover which of them is entitled tothe palm of pre-eminence. 

Captain Basil Hall was disgusted by our infatuation in preferring 
the wretched form of government, under which we are compelled to 
dispense with silver forks, and our ladies with fiirtations, to the pater- 
nal sway of Great Britain. Mr Owen was so astonished at our dis- 
taste for his profound discoveries, that he could not believe his own 
senses; and, in opposition to them, insisted upon it, that we were adopt- 
ing his parallelogramic notions so rapidly, that all our towns were in 
danger of being deserted. Mrs Trollope is grieved beyond measure 
because none of us know our places in society, and she thinks we 
must be miserable, because one cannot know whether he has the privi- 
lege of behaving insolently and tyrannically to his neighbors, or 
whether he must bear the tyranny and insolence of his superior. 
Miss Fanny Wright was distressed to find that she could not make 
young negroes into modern philosophers, nor induce our ladies to be- 
lieve that marriage was unnatural, and therefore ought to be abolished , 
in order that those feelings which are natural, might not be subjected 
to restraint. 

The style of composition in which they and ali modern British trav- 
ellers in the United States, seem most anxious to excel, is that which 
is denominated drivelling ; a style which they have cultivated so assid- 
nously as to have brought it to perfection. In this department, Cap- 
tain Basil Hal] undoubtedly.ranks highest. Mrs T. however, dis" 
plays some traits, of what we in America call silliness, and what the 
Quarterly Review calls true English feeling, that are unrivalled. In 
the matters of observation, reasoning, and the deduction of inferences 
from misstated facts, they are nearly equal. In self-conceit, Mr Owen 
and Miss Wright equal them; and in this pleasing characteristic, the 
display of which is, by the cockney philosophers, considered so indis- 
pensable in America, neither of these four worthies can excel the 
others. This display is the basis ofall their proceedings in the United 
States, and it is what alone enables us to understand the meaning of 
their writings. In works like Captain Hall’s and Mrs T’s, which 
are written for the purpose of being reviewed in the Quarterly, it 1s 
necessary to exhibit the characteristics we are speaking of, as well as 
that John Bullism which assumes as the standard of merit all those 
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peculiar defects in the English character, which cause their neighbors 
to laugh, and the judicious among themselves to grieve. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that Mrs T’s work is highly commended, in that 
respectable and impartial journal, notwithstanding those previous sins 
of unbelief in English perfectibility, which induced her to emigrate 
to America. 

The Americans are generally represented as being a grave, matter- 
of-fact, thinking people, little inclined to laughter, and possessing few 
or no sources of mirth among themselves. It may be, perhaps, for the 
purpose uf supplying this want, that so many cockney philosophers 
exhibit themselves among us, and afterwards publish their travels. ‘They 
have become so abundant, that we are more likely to suffer from a re- 
dundancy than a deficiency of subjects for laughter; and the perseve- 
rance of those worthies who make themselves ridiculous for our 
amusement, by their manners, their conversation, and finally by their 
books, is deserving of more thanks than they generally obtain at our 
hands. ‘They are, however, sure of their reward at home, if they 
exhibit a sufficient quantum of those qualities which are considered as 
the test of patriotism, viz. a dislike to all governments but the Brit- 
ish; a preference of the defects in their own manners to every thing 
else; and an overweening vanity, founded upon the fact of their posses- 
sion of the prejudices which render them ridiculous. There is 
nothing more edifying in a cockney philosopher, than hisor her (for 
some of them are real females, and others of the epicene gender) com 
misseration of our misfertune in the privation of those English enjoy- 
ments, which most of us would sooner sacrifice our lives than be 
subjected to, We not only do not sigh for the privilege of being obliged 
to bear patiently the contempt and insults of a class of men 
born to be our superiors, nor that of being able to insult and tyrannise 
over another class with impunity, because they hold an inferior rank 
in society. And however ridiculous may be, at times, our choice of 
men for legislators, yet we do not feel it as a misfortune, that we are 
obliged to choose them, instead of having men born to rule over and 
to legislate for us. We consider it no misfortune, that our clergy do 
not consist of lords spiritual, rolling in wealth and living in luxury, 
and starving curates, hired to do the drudgery of their profession, at 
the cheapest rates. We are contented to put up with pastors whom 


we choose ourselves, and select for their piety, virtue, and talents, and 
whom we endeavor to maintain in that station of life which is ac- 
knowledged to be the most favorable tothe cultivation of the christian 
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virtues, to wit, a station equally removed from the temptations at- 
tendant on poverty and riches. 

A true cockney philosopher cannot form any idea of such feelings 
and sentiments, and he never ascertains that they actually exist; for 
he is so busy in instructing the natives, that he never learns any thing 
himself, during his stay among us. Indeed, he would consider it a 
sacrifice of dignity to learn any thing from a Yankee—one which 
would be as degrading as to eat his dinner without a silver fork. The 
consequence of this feeling is, that we have, in our country, many 
specimens of what we consider English follies; and among them, a 
building, called the Bazaar, situated as much out of the business 
haunts of the city, as the projectors could easily have placed it. 
This was intended to be made a centre of attraction for all the city; 
and the regular course of business was to be entirely changed, upon 
no better considefation than that of gratifying a cockney whim. And 
itis probably owing to the fact, that such an effect was not produced 
by such a cause, that the world has been favored with Mrs T’s book. 
The present occupant of this building—a Frenchman,—has discov- 
ered however, that it is not necessarily so entirely useless an establish- 
merit, as it appeared to be; and by the aid of French cookery, and 
civil, obliging manners, he contrives to attract visiters enough to 
make a comfortable livelihood. It may be considered, perhaps, a 
greater display of genius to attempt to control circumstances, than 
to adapt one’s operations to them; but,unless the person who attempts 
it, be possessed of greater talents than Mrs T. the attempt will 
generally fail, in this country. 

It appears to be so fully believed by some of our visiters from Eng- 
land, that every thing must be regulated by us, in such a manner as 
to be adapted to promote the success of any new notion which they 
condescend to introduce among us, that when they see their novel, 
wild, and unappropriate plans entirely fail, they seem as much dis- 
appointed and astonished as if some change had taken place in the 


laws of nature. In their endeavors to discover the cause of their ™ 


difficulties, it never. occurs to them that it is their own folly and 
wrong-headedness, but it must be owing to some strange and unknown 
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perversity in the Yankee character, or some dreadful evil in our — 


institutions. This notion being adopted, it generally produces a book, 
filled with such speculations as might naturally be expected to come 
from such a source; and these are gravely reviewed in the Quarterly, 
and the miserable condition of the inhabitants of this country con- 
trasted with the happy state of the subjects of His Most Gracious and 
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Glorious Majesty of Great Britain, in such glowing colors that it 
would be perfectly absurd for any one to think of immigrating after 
such an exposition. 

If a thorough bred cockney comes io this country, for the purpose 
of doing something new and unthought of before — something that 
is not only to display his amazing superiority to the ignorant rustics 
whom he condescends to patronise, but to establish his fame and make 
his fortune — when he begins, and while he is going on with, his 
undertaking, he is generally so fully and perfectly satisfied with 
himself, so conscious of his perfect appreciation of all possible 
circumstances connected with his undertaking, that all the hints, sug- 
gestions, and warnings of the unappropriateness of his schemes are 
entirely unheeded or considered as impertinent; and when he has com- 
pleted his undertaking, and looks around for the fame and fortune that 
were to follow, and finds that he has been merely constructing a folly, 
for which he is laughed at or pitied, he seems to feel as if all things in 
the country — its inhabitants, its institutions, its climate, every thing 
— were leagued in a conspiracy against him. Nothing, either animate 
or inanimate, in America, knows how to behave; all things are joined 
in attempts to swindle him; all are so perfectly wrong, so different 
from what would have occurred in England, that he must write a 
book, for the purpose of detailing the dreadful catalogue of evils which 
this country engenders, and which no Englishman can endure. Such 
books are certainly, most of them, literary curiosities; the strange man- 
ner of connecting causes and effects which we see in them, are very 
amusing ; and the reasoning and inferences are generally about as apt 
as those of the countryman, who inferred that it was contrary to the 
christian religion for men to build cities, because his son, on his first 
visit to one, had lost himself in the streets, and could not find the right 
way home; and as the object of christianity was to teach people the 
right way, any thing must be wrong that led them into the wrong 
way, as the streets of a city would do, very frequently. 

It has often been remarked that the English, generally, are very 
ignorant of the geography of this country; but it appears to us quite 
as remarkable that they should be, or appear to be, so ignorant of its 
history. One would suppose that a very limited knowledge of this 
subject, would teach them that we have not so much reverence for 
their institutions and government, as to take it for granted, that ours 
are wrong in every respect in which they differ from them, and that 
we are ready to acknowledge our inferiority, whenever it shall 
please any coxcomb to point’it out. It might be imagined, we should 
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suppose, by any one who would take the trouble to think of the his- 
tory of our country, that we are not so ready to submit to the dictation 
of our. English brethren, as to have it amount toa strong desire to be 
bullied and imposed upon. There can be no doubt that some little 
knowledge upon this subject would be a very useful attainment for 
British tourists in America. And we hope that some patriotic 
author may be induced to publish a guide book, or travellers’ directory, 
in which the necessity of this kuowledge shall be pointed out, as one 
of the preparations necessary to be made by cocknies who are pre- 
paring for an American tour. In the Western country, the immi- 
grants who intend to reside among us permanently, from whatever 
quarter of the world they may come, soon become assimilated to the 
prevailing system of manners, and society becomes homogeneous 
much more rapidly than one would imagiae, considering the variety 
of countries which are represented among us. Tourists and philoso- 
phers, only, find it impossible to endure the numerous evils by which 
we are surrounded; and they generally contrive to render it equally 
impossible for us to endure their company. Indeed, there is no hu- 
man being who has the talent of making himself so thoroughly and 
perfectly disagreeable, as your real cockney philosopher—sucli an 
one, for instance, as Captain Basil Hall —one who has just so much 
of the gentleman, that we feel as if he must be endured; and yet so 
little of gentlemanly feelings, that his selfishness and self-conceit are 
constantly coming like a shower-bath upon you, and chilling every 
effort to feel towards him any warmer sentiment than what is required 
by the letters of introduction he brings. With respect to the treat- 
ment of cockney tourists, by those who are so unfortunate as to receive 
letters of introduction by them, and who are frequently placed in a 
truly unpleasant situation by their inconsiderate friends, we should 
be strongly tempted to give them Dr Radcliff’s advice to a young 
physican, reversing its order. ‘ There are two ways of getting along,’ 
said he, ‘ with your patients; one is to cajole them, and the other is to 
bully them. I have chosen the latter course, and found it sueceed 
very well; you may perhaps do as well with the other.’ We should say, 
that as the cajoling system has failed with cockneys, perhaps the other 
might do as well, or better; it would, no doubt, inspire them with 
respect ; for one of the greatest evils they complain of in this country, is, 
that they cannot bully any body with impunity, and as no body bullies 
them, they think they have no higher order of men to look up to, 
from whom they might derive a borrowed importance. 

Of the four eminent cockney philosophers, who have taken a lively 
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interest in the happiness of the citizens of the United States, viz. 
Robert Owen, Basil Hall, Miss Wright, and Mrs Trollope, the latter 
is undoubtedly the most modest in the manner of delivering her 
oracles; and as she had the advantage of residing a longer time in 
this country than the others, it might be expected that she would 
know somewhat more about it than they; but as one of the favorite 
methods of this school of philosophers is, to disprove by argument 
the evidence of the senses, when this evidence is not in accordance 
with cockney prejudices, it is no advantage to her to have seen and 
heard a great deal more than others. Even when she records a con- 
versation immediately after it has happened, (as she says she does,) 
it is very evident that she sets down something entirely different 
from what she really heard; something that is the product of her 
own genius exclusively. Perhaps, with that modest assurance which 
so well becomes her, she takes it for granted that her own wise imag- 
inings will be much more valuable and instructive to her readers 
than any facts, which so rude and barbarous a country as this could 
furnish, and so prefers giving the best of every thing, as Mr Owen 
does, or did, to his Harmonites. This habit of choosing the best for 
their readers is, perhaps, the secret of the numerous mistatements, 
(as we term them,) of the whole cockney tribe of travellers; they 
consider any thing English, so superior to every thing else, that Eng- 
lish falsehoods, in their opinions, are far superior in value to American 
facts, and the false inferences of a cockney, worth more than the true 
ones of a Yankee; so that much of the surprise we experience in 
reading accounts of our own country — of things we have seen, and 
events that have passed before our eyes —in the works of travellers 
who have regulated their statements of them by the cockney standard, 
would be done away, if we understood the plan and principles of the 
writers. If these had been fairly and candidly explained by any one 
of the authors of that class of which we are speaking, it would 
have saved a great deal of inkshed, of wonder, and of angry surprise 
at the unaccountable conduct of our visiters, 

One of the strongest proofs of the excellence of our institutions, is 
the disappointment experienced by those maudlin, sentimental politi- 
cians, male and female, who come here from Europe with the expec- 
tation of finding their crude and ili digested notions of government 
carried into practice, and the state of society existing here, such as 
would result from the adoption of wild and impracticable theories of 
government. ‘I'he real character of our country seems to be, not 
only, not comprehended, but such an one as they cannot believe in, 
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even when they have opportunities of personal observation. The 
plain, common-sense method of doing without things that we have no 
occasion for — of discarding pageantry when, and because, it is mere 
pageantry —is so entirely novel, that it is unintelligible to those 
who do not possess that same kind of common sense that dictates 
such a course. The absence of the restraints and vexations, which 
furnish sources of grumbling and complaint to John Bull at home, is 
found to be a severe privation here; one that is as great as the want 
of silver forks at dinner. 

The censures which the loyal and devoted subjects of his Majesty, 
such as Captain Hall, bestow upon us, ought to be rather flattering 
to us, especially when they are enforced by such reasoning as 
the worthy Captain brings forward in his book. In justification of 
the Captain’s notions, however, we would admit, that if he were to 
adopt, on board his ship, precisely the same system of government 
that exists here, it would probably puzzle him to regulate her motions 
as easily as under his present system. But when a man undertakes to 
philosophize, and reason abstractly, he ought to know the difference 
between land and water, and study political economy until he can 
comprehend that the Banks of Newfoundland and the Bank of the 
United States, are not similar institutions, to be judged of by the same 
rule of reasoning. And Mrs Trollope, if she was capabic of com- 
prehending the difference between vulgarity and simplicity, might 
improve her powers of describing manners and customs. If she 
could understand something of the circumstances which require differ- 
ent modes of life, in different countries; and if she could comprehend 
the influence of her own appearance and manners, upon those whom 
accident brings into her company, she might modify her opinions upon 
several subjects very materially. 

Some years ago, a Frenchman (General Pillet) published a book 
on English manners and customs, written precisely in the style and 
manner of those British tourists, who are praised in the Quarterly 
Review; and it was really pitiable to note the dreadful retaliation 
he inflicted upon them, and the writhings and groanings which his 
book excited throughout England. A book has lately been published 
by a German Prince, (Puckler Muskan,) in the manner of @ie»better 
and more respectable class of English tourists, giving his ideas of the 
state of society in England and Ireland, which seems very greatly to 
disturb the self-complacency of the real John Bulls. It as quite 
amusing to see the tortures such books inflict upon the Quarterly 
Reviewers, after they have been gravely advising brother Jonathann ot 
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to be so thin-skinned and sensitive, whenever his fauits are pointed 
out, by the disinterested sages who visit him for the purpose of charit- 
ably showing him how many sore evils he is suffering, and how fool- 
ish he is, in not being sensible of them. 

There is a most important difference in the political situation of the 
United States and England, which has been entirely overlooked by 
travellers. In England, the people have the privilege of grumbling, 
when their government does not please them. In the United States, 
they have the privilege of making changes. Now, although we are 
sensible that the English prefer grumbling to any other pleasure, and 
of course, it is very fashionable among us, yet, in political matters, 
we cannot Jong keep it up with any consistency, (except in the case 
of a man of extraordinary talents, such an one as John Randolph, for 
instance,) fora majority of our people have acquired such a habit of 
changing and remedying what they do not like, that they cannot get 
fairly familiarized to a set of grumbling phrases, before some change 
will have altered their relevancy. 

Although we find in the books published by foreign travellers in our 
country, statements of many circumstances in our manners and habits 
which it would be well for us to correct, yet the greatest number of 
the complaints made by them, when analyzed, amount simply to this, 
that we do not govern ourselves by European prejudices, nor, upon all 
occasions, adopt English follies, when we are not tempted to do so, 
either by our circumstances, our climate, our institutions, or the 
state of society. The cause and the effects of our rapid prosperity, 
and the generally diffused enjoyment of comfort, are among the 
sources of Mrs 'T’s heaviest complaints. The general prevalence of 
industry among all! classes, which she complains of, as an evil, here 
produces its natural and legitimate effects, and increases our comforts 
and conveniences, with a rapidity altegether unexampled. And the 
difficulty of obtaining servants, is simply a proof that the poorer classes 
of society can generally live comfortable without being under the 
necessity of subjecting their daughters to the whims and caprices of 
such persons as Mrs ‘Trollope, who seem to consider that there are 
different casts in society, some of whom are born to be the ser- 
vants of the others—who, in short, adopt the same ideas that 
preyail among our Southeru brethren, but who do not, like them, 
think that these different casts are marked by nature, and distin- 
guished by their color. In Cincinnati, where the scene of Mrs 
T’s troubles in this matter is laid, we have had the experience of a 
dozen years, and we have generally found that any services we need, 
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may be purchased —at a higher price, indeed, than in Europe; but 
this only proves what we have above stated, that the laboring classes 
of the community are better situated here than there —a state of 
things which we heartily hope may long continue. ‘There is no dis- 
inclinatior here to the performance of labors that are useful, or 
necessary to the well-being of society. But the evil which is so 
annoying to cockney travellers is, that none among us, whose labors 
are useful, are willing to consider themselves as degraded by the per- 
formance of them. 

Although Mrs Trollope’s book was intended to be any thing but 
flattering to the citizens of Cincinnati, yet her statements, if duly 
analyzed and placed in their true light, (and if their truth could be 
relied on,) would be found to present a very favorable view, not only 
of the present state, but, also, of the future prospects of this city. 

The spirit of industry prevalent among all classes—the neglect 
of those childish attentions to unimportant matters, which have 
their origin in a state of society in which there is more wealth 
than good sense — and the want of such a class in the community as 
that of which she would form a component part —must appear to all 
persons of correct feelings and sound judgment, as-excellencies in our 
stateof society, notwithstanding the sneering manner in which Mrs 
T. speaks of them—-endeavoring to make them appear as defects. 'T'o 
those who have had an opportunity of knowing what Mrs T’s char- 
acter and tastes were, it will appear highly favorable to the character 
of our citizens, that she was not pleased with our state of society; and 
that her manner and opinions were not approved by us. It is not, 
indeed, a proof of any thing, more than the prevalence of plain, ordi- 
nary common sense, that the attempt to introduce a taste for private 
theatricals and frequent public balls—fer tawdry, tinsel finery to cover 
over the filthiness that must be the natural consequence of indolence, 
and that inattention to ordinary duties, which the pursuit. of pleas- 
ures would induce — and for that coarse, forward, masculine style of 
manners among our young ladies, which would relieve them of what 
she considers insipidity of character — itis not remarkable, we say, 
that such tastes could not be introduced among us by all the efforts 
that could be made by one who professes to be a great lover of ease 
and of pleasures; and it is not surprising that Cincinnati should 
appear to her to bea ‘ triste little city.’ e 

To those who cannot divest their minds of the idea, that society 
must be divided into two classes, one of which makes the pursuit of 
idle pleasures its business, and. the other seeks every opportunity of 
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indulging in them, in order to forget, for a short time, the toils and 
oppressions they are fated to suffer, without the hope of ever effect- 
ing a favorable change in their circumstances — with no alleviation 
of their cares and labors, but in transient snatches of such pleas- 
ures as are afforded by ostentatious display, or unrestrained indulgence, 
it is true, that our city does not offer the attraction of numerous 
public amusements; but we believe it equally true, that there is not 
an equal number of people in the world, who enjoy more of the tran- 
quil, quiet, unostentatious pleasures of life than its inhabitants; and 
we believe it is the aspect given to it by the taste for such pleasures, 
which forms the secret charm that induces so many to select it as 
their place of residence —the charm which makes so many pleased 
it, they know not why. It is true, that we have no private theatri- 
cals, and few public balls, or other public amusements; we do not 
often use silver forks, nor countenance flirtations; and some of our 
private parties aredull;but it is equally true, that there are very few 
families among us—above the rank of the ictvest class of the poor 
—very few families, composed of the industrious and prudent, and 
who have been among us long enough to have begun to experience 
the uniform effects produced by the exercise of those qualities— 
whose dwellings do not exhibit, by an appearance of ease and comfort, 
of neatness and attention to domestic enjoyments, that the inhabitants 
can appreciate the pleasures of life; and they show, by the frequent 
interchange of social visits among their neighbors, and by their 
general bearing, that their lives are any thing but ‘ triste,’ for the 
want of ostentatious public arausements. 

The evils of a life of industry, when it meets with a reward suffi- 
cient to induce perseverance, are certainly not such as to make us 
join any of our European visiters in lamentations for the want of a 
system of idle pleasures; and the freedom which, according to their 
showing, we exercise in all matters with so little scruple, would as 
readily be displayed in foolish indulgencies, if we chose them in pref- 
erence to rational enjoyments, as in other matters. But where civil 
freedom exists, and where some attention is paid to the cultivation of 
the mind among all classes, a very different taste, in regard to _pleas- 
ures and amusements, will always be found to prevail, from that which 
exists in countries under arbitrary governments, or in which society is 
divided into two distinct classes—those of master and slave. Weare 
willing that the white slaves of Europe, or the black ones of our South- 
ern States, should enjoy those seasons of merriment and thoughtless 
revelry, which induce a temporary forgetfulness of their miseries;. 
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but nobody but a cockney would expect us to imitate them. We are 
willing that the rich, idle, and (soi-disant) high-born, nobles of other 
countries, should resort tosuch expedients as they please, for the 
alleviation of ennui and languor; but we cannot but laugh at their 
dependants and toad-eaters, when they speak of it as a defect in our 
state of society, that we have not such a class of idlers among us. 
We possess, it is true, in common with all other people, a sufficient 
stock of national pride; but we trust that it is based upon more 
laudable foundations than that of being able to dazzle foreigners by 
pompous pageantry, and expensive shows; that, although, like all other 
people, we sometimes flatter ourselves more than others flatter us, 
yet, that the chief sources of our self-gratulation, to wit, our rapid 
progress in population, in internal improvements, and in the adoption 
of measures for the general diffusion of knowledge, are legitimate 
foundations—if not for overweening pride and vanity—yct, for a deep 
and strong attachment to our country, and its institutions; and, 
although we have many errors and evils to correct and remedy, yet 
our situation is as favorable for their correction, and the progress of 
measures for their remedy is as steady and regular, if not as could 
be wished, yet, at least, as could be expected to be found in any 
country. 

The ‘separation of the sexes’ appears to be one of the most frequent 
of Mrs 'Trollope’s complaints while in the United States; and Cap- 
tain Hall, also, complains of the want of those intimacies between 
the sexes to which he was accustomed. It is a pity that this accom- 
plished pair could not have met, while they were in the United 
States, and given us a specimen of those agreeable flirtations, which, 
it appears, form so great a portion of the delight of European manners. 
Insensible as the Americans are to amusements, the gravest among 
them could hardly fail to be amused by witnessing a meeting between 
those distinguished personages— a meeting, in which their philan- 
thropy might induce them to give an example of that refined inter- 
course between the sexes, that forms such a striking display of Eng- 
lish superiority. We can hardly imagine a scene that would be 
more amusing than the sight of such an interview, between Mrs 
Trollope, decked eut in the tawdry finery worn by her on extraor- 
dinary occasions, put on with a degree of taste so near that to that 
displayed by the native Indians of our country, as to cause a doubt, 
whether she was really what she pretended to be, either in sex 
or descent —with that draggled look that was peculiar to her, and 
which gave at once the idea of her name being a soubriquet —and 
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with that self-possessed, easy bearing of her outre appearance, which 
raade ii seem so very natural, and Captain Hall, with his cold, self- 
conceited air of importance, and dignified disdain of every thing 
around him, which appeared to as great advantage in his manners as 
in his book, A meeting, such as this, for the purpose of exhibiting a 
genteel flirtation, and showing the manner in which the intercourse of 
suciety might be improved in the United States, would certainly 
afford, if not as much pleasure, yet, at least,as much merriment as 
any exhibition of which we can form any idea; and it would afford 
cockney philosophers an opportunity of pointing us to a living exam- 
ple of their immense superiority in the arts of life. 

The appellations of ‘the old woman,’ and ‘the Englishwoman,’ 
which her neighbors employed in speaking of Mrs T., and of which 
she complains so frequently, were probable used by them from mere 
delicacy, and were the result of their rustic, native politeness. Her 
name, as we have said, appeared to them so characteristic, that they felt 
as if it would appear insulting to use it in her hearing; and her style 
of dress and masculine stride in walking, made them think that it would 
be complimentary to designate her by any term that would show that 
they did not consider her a descendant of our aborigines; the females 
of which race — owing to our prejudices of education — are in much 
worse odor among us than even female cockney philosophers and 
witlings. The remark of Mrs. T., that there were but few 
families whom she left in this city with regret, is.very flattering to us. 
Even the few that she did associate with, do not all merit the reputa- 
tion which that circumstance, alone, would have a tendency to bring 
upon them. We know of some of those whom we suppose to be 
among the persons referred to. ‘They possess so much of the milk 
of human kindness, which no experience can curdle, that no defect of 
character prevents them from affording friendly offices, even to the 
most undeserving, whenever they are solicited; and the losses and 
misfortunes which ever attend such a disposition, have not altered it. 
Others of those to whom she refers, may, perhaps, be similar in 
character. 

The most amusing parts of Mrs Trollope’s book, are those in which 
she gives the fruits of her imagination exclusively, as in her account 
of the scenery of the Alleghanies between Uniontown and Hagers- 
town, for instance. ‘Those portions which she intends for caricatures 
— such as the conversations she details, and the various accounts of 
manners and customs in different paris of the Union — have not the 
merit of being even distorted resemblances. But in her statements 
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of what we suppose she intends to be received as facts, she is neither 
amusing nor instructive; for although some of them may be true, yet 
we know so many to be absurdly false — for instance, her information 
that 1400 houses were built in Cincinnati in one season— that our 
best fruits are inferior to those of England — that opposite to this city, 
in Kentucky, she found majestic chestnut trees, &c. &c.— that we 
are induced to believe she must have made up her book without refer- 
ence ioher notes or to any of the sources of information that were 
within herreach. She might have used Dr Drake’s picture of Cin- 
cinnati, and taken from it some information respecting the natural 
features of the country, which would have given her book some 
appearance of containing real information upon some subjects, at least. 
But it seems that she pays no more regard to appearances in her 
book than in her manners, 

But we have said enough of Mrs Trollope and her book. Our 
apology for noticing it, is, that it is noticed by most of the periodical 
works in Great Britain; and as the literature of that country and ours 
is identical, we are interested in its character, and bound to mark its 
progress; and when, as appears to be the case at present, we find it 
becoming corrupt and debased, it behoves us to attempt to arrest its 
demoralizing influence in our own country. We ought to be able 
fully to appreciate the rapid decline which the spirit of cockneyism is 
causing in the character of English literature, and to endeavor to 
preserve our country from the contamination of taste and morals, 
which it is the aim and tendency of many of the popular authors of 
that country, and among them those we have spoken of in this article, 
to produce. Thecoarse and pointless witticisms with which it is fash- 
ionable toassail our country, are not worthy of reply ; but the destitution 
of moral feeling, as well as good sense, which they indicate, appears to 
be overlooked by a great proportion of the English people, if we may 
judge from their periodicals; and this circumstance is one of such evil 
presage, that it should warn us to be on our guard. We have so long 
received so many of our opinions and fashions from that country — 
the land of our forefathers — that we are peculiarly liable to be infect- 
ed by the moral diseases that prevail there; to be corrupted by its 
corruptions, — particularly those of its literature, which is more per- 
vading in its effects than any influence from a foreign country, which 
can be made to operate upon us, from any other cause. If the Eng- 
lish people are insensible to the deterioration of character which ts 
indicated by the display of a preference for conventional usages to 
moral principle, by treating the question whether a portion of our 
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people spit* more or less frequently, as of more importance than 
whether they practice the domestic virtues; by speaking of the 
want of a large class of mere idlers as an intolerable defect in 
society; and by speaking of religious freedom as an evil to be 
avoided; if, we say, they are themselves insensible of the decline, 
that the toleration of such notions indicates, in those characteristics 
which the English nation, in its best days, felt a pride in claiming as 
theirs, it is the move important for us to be on our guard against their 
influence. It is not because cockney scribblers and tourists treat 
those subjects in the manner they do, that we make these remarks. 
It is because respectable English writers discourse as gravely, and 
draw inferences as freely, from the absurdities and nonsense of Mrs 
Trollope and Captain Hal!, as from the writings of those who give 
evidence of the possession of good sense and correct moral feelings. 

In such works as the Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the John Bull newspaper, and several other journals, in which there 
isa display of much learning and diversified talents, the leading 
object evidently is to oppose the progress of liberal opinions in poli- 
tics, and toleration in religion. One of the favorite methods of so 
doing, is to circulate all the slanders they can collect, respecting the 
institutions of, and the state of society and manners in, the 
United States; another is, to encourage those vices and follies which 


* © Of all offences against English manners which a man can commit, 
the three following are the greatest: —To put his knife to his mouth 
instead of his fork; to take up sugar or asparagus with his fingers; or, 
above all, to spit any where inaroom. Theseare certainly laudable pro- 
hibitions, and well-bred people of all countries avoid such practices, 
though even on these points manners alter greatly; for Marshal Riche- 
lieu detected an adventurer who passed himself for a man of rank, by the 
single circumstance of his taking up olives with his fork and not with his 
fingers. The ridiculous thing is the amazing importance which is here 
attached to them. The last named crime is so pedantically proscribed in 
England, that you might seek through all London in vain to find such a 
piece of furniture as a spitting-box. A Dutchman, who was very uncom- 
fortable for the want of one, declared with great indignation that an Eng- 
lishman’s only spitting-box was his stomach. These things are, I repeat, 
more than trivial, but the most important rules of behavior in foreign coun- 
tries always regard trivialities. Had I, for example, to give a few univer- 
sal rules to a young traveller, 1 should counsel him thus:—In Naples, 
treat the people brutally; in Rome, be natural; in Austria, don’t talk poli- 
tics; in France, give yourself no airs; in Germany, a great many; and in 
England, don’t spit.’— Tour ef a German Prince. 
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have a tendency to brutalize and stupify the lower orders of the peo- 
ple, and to represent them as peculiar British characteristics and 
marks of manliness and strength of character, instead of traits of 
beastliness and strong prejudices, as they really are. The wit and 
humor with which such subjects are treated, in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine particularly, are such ag to disguise, in a great measure, the 
character of the foul abominations which it commends—such as 
gluttony and drunkenness, the brutal sport of boxing, and rude, ill- 
mannered behavior towards the natives of any other country than 
Great Britain; and to exhibit the melancholy spectacle of genius and 
talents perverted, and literature engaged in the traitorous work of 
aiding and encouraging its worst enemies. 

We are aware, that the system of compelling the literature and the 
science of the country to aid in the warfare of party politics that is 
continually waged in Great Britain, has so long been adopted, that its 
evil consequences are generally overlooked; and we are the more 
anxious to denounce it, from the consideration, that in our own coun- 
try, all those vices that are connected with political manoeuvres present 
stronger temptations for our imitation than any others. 

The intolerance which is cherished in England, in regard to all man- 
ners and customs which differ from their own, without reference to any 
difference of climate or of situation that may cause them, is one of 
those follies. which render that nation odious to its neighbers, and 
which has no advantage to excuse it; and the comparisons it pro- 
vokes, are such as a moderate exercise of discretion would teach 
them to avoid. Their travellers, we are aware, may find in this 
country, examples of almost all kinds of characters; for we have 
immigrants from all nations, and of nearly all classes of society. It 
is possible, even, that some of those women who are sold by their hus- 
bands, with halters on their necks, in the open markets in England, may 
be brought to thiscountry. We believe, however, that this has not yet 
happened. Most of our English immigrants —all who are not infected 
with cockneyism — bring with them the old-fashioned notions of the 
value of prudent, peaceful industry, which make them good and use- 
ful as well as thrifty citizens. And there are but few of them who 
do not become contented with their situations, after the experience of 
a few years has enabled them to adapt their proceedings to their situa- 
tions; especially if they come with rational expectations, and are 
willing to govern their operations by the dictates of common sense, 
and to eschew all the influences of cockney philosophy. There are 
in this, as in every country, many evils to be encountered, and many 
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difficulties to overcome; but a reference to well-known statistical 
facts, will show, to every person of ordinary understanding, that they 
caunot be of a very serious nature. It should be remembered, that 
ail the institutions, all the improvements that are in such rapid prog- 
ress in our country, flow from the free, voluntary efforts of its 
inhabitants; that no influence of a streng or arbitrary government 
either builds our cities, constructs our canals, establishes schools and 
colleges, nor in any direct manner makes itself so felt as to be percep- 
tible externally; and it is a sufficient reply to most of the speculations 
of our cockney visiters, simply to refer to the statistical tables of our 
country, and compare those of any two periods since the Revolution. 

It would doubtless be very useful information to a great portion of 
the English nation, and we wish it could be given them, that a people 
among whom are to be found many who smoke and chew tobacco, 
and who, consequently, spit more frequently than a London exquisite, 
and who use their knives while eating their dinners; whose judges 
wear neither wigs nor gowns; and whose clergy are none of them 
either lords or legislators, are yet able not only to exist among all 
these evils, but to exhibit tothe world an example of the most rapid 
progress in population, and of improvement—in all those things which 
indicate national prosperity — of success in their attempts to develope 
the resources, and improve the means of intercourse throughout a 
very extensive country, that has ever been exhibited by any people; 
and this, under a form of government which requires the approba- 
tion of the citizens to all great public undertakings. 

[t is much to be regretted, that such a portion of the modern literature 
of Great Britain should bear so strong evidence of corruption of taste 
and judgment in respect to manners and morals— that it should 
indicate that British people are losing that correctness of feeling and 
sentiment on these subjects which once distinguished them, and that 
they are already so degenerate as to consider it of more importance 
to observe a few conventional, ridiculous customs, than to practise the 
homely, every-day virtues of prudence and industry. We have no 
doubt their ideas upon the subject of these customs, would be much 
altered if they could bui ‘see themselves as others see them;’ if they 
could understand how exceedingly ungraceful and awkward they 
become, through the influence of the undue importance they attach to 
them. If they could understand that a real English exquisite, who 
never offends against any of the rules in the fashionable code, is, in 
reality, the most ungraceful and uncouth of all human beings, we are 
induced to think that they would alter their opinions, somewhat, upon 
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the subject of those modes and manners, to the observance of which 
they attach so much importance. For we believe that they value 
ease and gracefulness of manners very highly, from the circumstance 
that they overlooked and forgave, in their late king, George iV, every 
vice that he ever had the least temptation to commit, in consideration 
of his being, as they said, ‘the first gentleman in Europe;? meaning, 
doubtless, thereby, that he was a man of more gracefulness and ease, 
in his bearing and manner, than any other Englishman; for they 
certainly could not mean to say that he possessed the real qualifica- 
tions of a gentleman, to wit, such a respect for the feelings, and 
desire to promote the happiness of all his associates, as to make him 
ready to give up any selfish gratification which might, in the smallest 
degree, affect others unfavorably. 

But as the return for the kindness of the cocknies who bestow their 
advice upon Americans, which the foregoing remarks prove us to be 
willing to make, will probably pass unnoticed in Cockaigne, and as 
where they are read, it will doubtless be thought that we have already 
said enough upon a subject with such a title as we have chosen, we 
shall conclude our remarks, and defer giving the remainder of the 
advice we have prepared for our ‘transatlantic brethren,’ until we 
have such an opportunity as may be afforded by some more respect- 
able work. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
A POET’S DYING HYMN. 


Be mute who will, who can, 

Vet I will praise Thee with impassion’d voice! 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 

In such a temple as we now behold, 

Rear’d for thy presence; therefore am I bound 
To worship, here and everywhere.— Wordsworth. 








Tue blue, deep, glorious heavens! — I lift mine eye, 
And bless Thee, O my God! that I have met 
And own’d thine image in the majesty 
Of their calm temple still! —that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from my sight 
By noontide-blaze, or sweeping storm of night: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That now, still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching Death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes, that woo my soul away: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 




















That I have heard thy voice, nor been afraid, 
In the earth’s garden— ’midst the mountains old, 
And the low thrillings of the forest-shade, 
And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll’d, 
And upon many a desert plain and shore, 
— No sclitude—for-there | felt Thee more: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 











And if thy spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye, 
To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep meanings spread, 
To reach the hidden fountain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart — if I have kept it free 
And pure — a consecration unto Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 
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If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With anawakening power — if Thou hast made 
Like the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought, 

And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 
To lands of other lays, and there becume 
Native as early melodies of home: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 

Not for a place ’midst kingly minstre)’s dead, 
But that, perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer: — for this alone, 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have loved — that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet, with a coloring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whate’er its anguish or its wo may be, 
Still weaving links for intercourse with Thee: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That by the passion of its deep distress. 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearning of its tenderness, 
Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 
I have been drawn still closer to thy shrine— 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine; 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 
High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or dread, 
Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 
Whereby its torchlight for the race was fed; 
That passing storms have only fann’d the fire, 
Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now art Thou calling me in every gale, 
Each sound and token of the dying day! 
Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale; 
I am not darkly sinking to decay; 
But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, as a silvery cloud. 
I bless Thee, O my God! 
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And if this earth, with all its choral streams, 
And crowning woods, and soft or salemn skies, 
And mountain sanctuaries for poet’s dreams, 
Be lovely still in my departing eyes; 
’ Tis not that fondly I would linger here, 
But that thy foot-prints on its dust appear: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And that the tender shadowing I behold, 

The tracery veining every leaf and flower, 
Of glories cast in more consummate mould, 

No longer vassals to the changeful hour; 
That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of imperishable spring: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


Yes! the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me not back, but, wandering past mine ear, 
Seem heralds of th’ eternal melodies, 
The spirit-music, unperturb’d and clear; 
The full of sorl, yet passionate no more — 
— Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now aid,sustain me still! To Thee, I come;' + 
Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are! 
And for the hope of that immortal home, 
And for thy Son, the bright and morning-star, 
The sufferer and the victor-king of Death, 
I bless Thee with my glad séng’s dying breath! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 








